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THE JARGONNAUT AMONG THE the frontiers of the Educasters march with those 
EDUCASTERS of the strange land of Sociologia. Neither has 


, os he had time to acquire the metaphysical explana- 
Beside the five aquaceous oceans—the Pacific, tion of certain anomalies of the prevailing social 
the Atlantic, the Indian, the Arctic and the nq economic system, such as that the teachers 
Antarctic—there is that other vast and uncharted who teach teachers to teach are themselves un- 
verbaceous expanse, known as the Sea of Jargon, taught. Perhaps this is due to the comparative 
fed by countless Rivers of Cant and washing  jowness of the country and will be remedied in 
over the shores of many strange jungle lands time, but at present, although certain fields are 
possessed of a fertility so stupendous as to assiduously cultivated (like the field of the 
stagger the boldest imagination. Though here Methods of Teaching Arithmetic in which was 
and there a few hardy mariners have skirted this gown by some process of intellectual miscegena- 
rank macrocosm, it still awaits its Columbus and, tion that brilliant flower called ‘the additive 
si parva licet componere magnis, it seems neces- method of subtraction’), there has been as yet 
sary to point out that if the exploration of the no grubbing around in the field of the Methods 
finite five has used up four and a half centuries of Teaching Educastering. 

of hard human endeavor since that memorable ‘Tike Sebaendeim. ell: Meanie — 
summer and autumn of the year 1492, it will — ee ae a a aoe 
require untold aeons to compile even a most scribe = few exotic floral specimens with S view 
meagre catalogue of the teeming flora that spon- ‘ S!ving the reader some small idea of the 
character of the whole, and he does so in the 


taneously arises in such generous profusion from . , 
the inexhaustible soil of its borderlands. Upon firm conviction that he is not thereby placing 


this vasty and redundant deep the Jargonnaut, Undue stress on the well-known principle of ab 
guided by no better compass than a modest wno disce omnes. But, for the reader who may 
classical education, found himself embarked and wish to pursue further the botanical study of 
came presently to the dwelling place of the Edu- these regions, it is but fair to mention by name 
casters, a strange tribe who live by gathering two of the most highly fertilized and exuberant 
the prolific growths of their swampy and tangled of the organized horticultural enterprises of the 
jungles and upon these as an economic founda- country whose products have been so widely ex- 
tion have erected the huge industry of teaching ported as almost to relieve the curious student 
teachers to teach. of any need for going there. The reader will 

The reader must be made to understand at the have no trouble in finding examples of these 
outset that the Jargonnaut’s sojourn in this products; they are in everybody’s hair. These 
region was a brief one, for persons from our’ two institutions, both erected in the great 
world cannot long survive in the heavy miasmatic metropolis of the land, are the Collegium magis- 
atmosphere there prevalent. The Jargonnaut trorum Universitatis Tauroboliae and the Scola 
cannot now, therefore (perhaps he will do so at Educastrorum Universitatis Stupendomegalopo- 
a later time), render any comprehensive account litanae. Of these the former enjoys a slight 
of the geographical limits of this vast country precedence due to its possession of the fons et 
though he is morally certain that some rare speci- origo of a certain rarified dewy emanation which 
mens of flora are to be obtained, especially where has now been bubbling these many years and 
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has thoroughly irrigated and impregnated! the 
soil not only of both of these farms but of all 
similar ones. 

Enough of introduction; the Jargonnaut pro- 
ceeds to his work and begins with the afore- 
mentioned ‘additive method of subtraction’. This, 
as nearly as the Jargonnaut can make out, con- 
ceals in its ample foliage a soft sweet pulpy 
fruit resembling in rind and inner meat nothing 
so much as a cream puff. When it is opened there 
stands revealed some such fruit as this: the prob- 
lem, How much is five less three? can, and had 
better, be posed in the form Three and how many 
make five? What mathematical wonders the 
world might not have seen, if only Archimedes 
and Copernicus, Newton and Einstein had had 
the advantage in their early years of being 
spoon-fed on such pap as this! 

Another plant of brilliant hue and supreme 
nutritive value is the ‘audience situation’. In the 
schools of the great metropolis mentioned above, 
teachers are graded on numerous aspects of their 
personality and the work they do by supervisors 
(trained in educastering) and among other 
things on the ‘audience situation’ in their classes. 
Now, the Jargonnaut realizes that you, dear lay 
brother, find it task enough merely to live and 
pay taxes in ‘this changing world’ without both- 
ering your poor head in quest of the golden 
formula (fleece?) that is to make adjustment 
easy and effortless for your children. Yet there 
must have been occasions on which you have 
found it necessary to teach something or explain 
something to somebody—to explain something, 
it may be, to the dear wife of your bosom. The 
Jargonnaut can almost hear you saying, ‘Please, 
listen, dear, how can I explain if you won’t 
listen?’ You were using your ‘common sense’, 
common to you (lest you be too puffed up with 
complacency at your own astuteness) and to the 
first stone-age man who tried to show the first 
stone-age boy how to make a stone hatchet. You 
were groping blindly toward a great scientific 
principle. Had you been properly trained in the 
methodology of scientific nomenclature, you 
would have discerned that principle. Alas! the 
honor paid to great pioneers is not for you, but 
now that the great discovery has been made, it 
will not be long before you will enjoy a remark- 
able treat—you will live to see with your own 
eyes the glorious achievements of a generation 
brought to manhood by teachers who are awake 
to the importance of ‘the audience situation’. 

The following specimen grown on one of the 
farms of the interior is culled from a report of a 


1 That is to say, by the semantic laws that obtain 
in Terra Educastrorum, it has rendered them well- 
nigh impregnable. 


doctoral dissertation dealing with ‘Factors Con- 
ditioning Performance in Spelling’ wherein it is 
solemnly announced (in a list of numbered con- 
clusions) after the giving of ‘more than 16,000 
tests’ that ‘differences in intelligence affect per- 
formance’ (! ! !): 

‘Comparisons of the development of comparable 
groups differing in socio-economic status indicated 
that the differences were not sufficient to cause 
clear differences in the percentage of total devel- 
opment.’ 

The Jargonnaut offers the foregoing specimen as 
another indication of the elegant precision of 
‘science’ and the superiority of ‘science’ to ‘com- 
mon sense’, a superiority that will be immediately 
manifest to anyone who will take the trouble to 
exercise his imagination by comparing it with 
the way in which that arch-exponent of common 
sense, Mr. Dooley, would have expressed the same 
idea: ‘When all the retoins is in,’ he sez, ‘poor 
kids spells about as good as rich kids,’ he sez, 
‘pervided,’ he sez, ‘they ain’t dumb kids.’ 

It is impossible to exaggerate the ‘progress’ 
that is being made among the educasters towards 
the solutions of the world’s problems by the fer- 
tile method of ‘scientific’ nomenclature, as the 
Jargonnaut’s next exhibit will reveal. It was 
found rearing its gorgeous head in the pages of 
a well-known literary periodical in the midst of 
an account of the difficulties involved in teaching 
children to read. In particular was discussed the 
problem of little Johnny who, confronted by the 
letters (‘symbols’) s-a-w in that order, sees and 
reads them as w-a-s. A hitherto anxious world 
may now be reassured. A learned physician of 
a great university has diagnosed Johnny’s 
trouble. Johnny is a strephosymbolic. It is 
merely with a desire to be just at this point and 
with no thought of airing a pedantic acquaintance 
with the history of ‘science’ that the Jargonnaut 
points out that the good doctor’s method is not 
entirely new. Readers of Swift will recall what 
an agonizing problem was raised for the learned 
men of Brobdingnag by the sudden apparition of 
the diminutive Gulliver and how in the face of the 
king’s hot and insistent thirst for knowledge they 
bent their best efforts to the task and, after 
numerous unsatisfactory hypotheses had _ been 
exploded, were much relieved by the stunning 
pronouncement of one of the assembled pundits 
that Gulliver was clearly a lusus naturae. But to 
return to the good doctor, the Jargonnaut seems 
to discern the disfiguring rash of a horrible afflic- 
tion spreading over that fair countenance, too. 
The good man doubtless had the worthy intention 
of saying that little Johnny was ‘turning his 
symbols’ (‘symbolostrophic’) and, owing to the 
ravages of the disease, lo! it came out ‘symboliz- 
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ing his turn.’ The Jargonnaut makes haste, there- 
fore, to diagnose the sufferer’s trouble as a bad 
case of etymostrophy and prescribes a good dose 
of ‘baby Greek.’ 

Not all of the fruits and flowers in the land 
of the Educasters are characterized by the same 
external attractiveness of hue. The exceptional 
does occur, and it came to the Jargonnaut as a 
surprise to find at least one similarity to our own 
world in that, there as here, things are not always 
what they seem. This was brought home to him 
by the next specimen in his collector’s bag, an 
exact picture of which is reproduced below: 


EA 
AQ=— 
MA 

Little did the Jargonnaut expect the sweet kernel 
of nutriment that was to discover itself beneath 
the hard shell of this forbidding looking nut. 
But the scalpel revealed that AQ was ‘accomplish- 
ment quotient’, EA educational age and MA mental 
age. Will wonders never cease! For all time the 
grand ‘scientific’ truth that a child’s accomplish- 
ment is a ratio between his educational age and 
his mental age will supersede the vulgar super- 
stition and half-truth that some children are 
bright for their age and others not so bright. 

But the Jargonnaut’s specimen bag is bulging. 
There is more work than one man can do. The 
Jargonnaut must enlist volunteer aid. To that 
end he proposes to organize a Société Interna- 
tionale des Jargonistes to which he offers his serv- 
ices as corresponding secretary, and, in order that 
prospective members may have something to 
work with until they begin to gather specimens 
of their own, he appends the following list: 


‘diagnostic and prognostic tests.’ 

‘remedial exercises.’ 

‘maturation units for the measurement of growth.’ 

‘an orientation to secondary education in terms of 
educational philosophy and social appreciations 
rather than current practice.’ 

‘the data on all factor effects indicated that 
within a given cycle of growth, preadolescent 
or adolescent, growth increases in direct pro- 
portion to the age of the group concerned.’ 

‘it is insightful experience that educates.’ 

‘a knowledge of educational psychology is worth 
just the difference it makes in living, learning 
and teaching. The aims and objectives of edu- 
cational psychology, therefore, center in the 
fundamental problem of promoting continuous 
growth and wholesome personality development 
through: (1) increasing ability for intelligent 
self-direction in the changing social order; and 
(2) increasing ability for discriminative social 
functioning.’ 

‘What is the meaning of the phrase “readiness 
for reading’? In what way is readiness an 
important factor in learning?’ 

‘the behavioristic formula (S-R)’ 

‘Learning’s most precious characteristic . . . is 


creativity, the attainment of something new 
and different.’ 

‘My own interests and work are concerned with 
and centered on the task of making education 
of more significance in the bringing about of 
changes in boys and girls toward our objec- 
tives.’ 

‘The Law of Disuse is: when a modifiable con- 
nection is not made between a situation and a 
response during a length of time, that connec- 
tion’s strength is decreased.’ 

‘Although too broad generalizations are at this 
time dangerous, it appears that if the external 
influence is brought to bear upon a behavior 
pattern or an aspect of a pattern at the time 
of inchoation, then the optimum effect upon 
the development of that particular pattern is 
effected.’ 

Before putting the remaining specimens from 
his bag into the alcohol, the Jargonnaut is minded 
to afford yet one more provocative glimpse into 
the horticultural methods of the Educasters, be- 
cause a proper understanding of these is part of 
the equipment which members of the proposed 
society will need in carrying on the work. Let 
the following sample suffice: when one (‘the in- 
dividual’) finds oneself in a strange place (‘novel 
environment’), he tries (‘reacts by the “tentative 
method’) to get his bearings. He looks all 
around and finds out where the sun rises. He 
‘orients’ himself. This process per saltum excogi- 
tationis through a hypothetical verb *orientare 
(supine *orientat-) gets to be called ‘orientation’, 
whereby on the next occasion asterisco sublaio 
one ‘orientates’ oneself. It takes no very astute 
philologist to divine what the operation of this 
linguistic principle will presently bring forth in 
the way of appropriate nomenclature for the 
‘process of educastering’ itself. 

E. L. H. 


REVIEWS 


The World of Hesiod: a Study of the Greek 
Middle Ages. By Andrew Robert Burn; pp. xv, 
263. New York: Dutton, 1937. $3.50 


The seven chapters! that make up this attrac- 
tively written, if rather loosely knit, book form a 
kind of continuation to the author’s earlier work 
Minoans, Philistines, and Greeks. Mr. Burn 
begins with a sane appraisal of the existing evi- 
dence for the obscure centuries that preceded the 
Age of Hesiod. The poet’s florwit he, in company 
with T. W. Allen, would place towards the end of 
the ninth century. There follows in chapter II a 
summary of the Works and Days and a detailed 
discussion of its various parts, in the course of 


1], The Mycenaean Legacy. u. The World of 
Hesiod. 111. The Psychology and Practice of Magic. 
Iv. Law, the State, and the Family. v. Play. vi. The 
a States in the Dark Age. vii. Traders and Sea- 

arers. 
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which the author quotes some interesting parallels 
to Hesiodic customs and beliefs from other times 
and places. In the remainder of the book Mr. 
Burn roams at large through the Greek World of 
the eighth and seventh centuries, but these later 
chapters are of unequal value. Thus, chapter VI 
is excellent and the writer deserves our gratitude 
for rescuing from obscurity and stressing the 
importance in the early period of Greek History 
of certain cities—Cumae, Colophon, Magnesia- 
which to most students are little more than 
names. The concluding chapter is also well done 
and full of acute observations, but one is sur- 
prised that Mr. Burn does not seem wholly famil- 
iar with recent work—especially Tarn’s—on the 
Greek trireme. The other chapters are less suc- 
cessful, although in all the reader will find inter- 
esting comments and arresting judgments. But, 
if the psychology and practice of magic in rela- 
tion to the Hesiodic Age had to be discussed at 
all, a far fuller treatment was necessary. And 
much of what the author does write in this chap- 
ter—for instance, more than two pages on Pro- 
fessor Kohler’s apes—seems to have little bearing 
on the subject. Chapter IV again, though it con- 
tains many shrewd remarks would have been 
better than it is, if Mr. Burn had read somewhat 
more widely. Thus, in the discussion of homicide 
and the development of criminal law, there is 
nothing to show that he is acquainted with the 
books of Calhoun or of Bonner and Smith;* while, 
if homosexuality was to be considered at some 
length, we should have expected at least a refer- 
ence to E. Bethe’s article, even if Mr. Burn does 
not subscribe to all of its conclusions.’ He is 
probably right when he denies that pederasty 
occurs in Homer, although he does not consider 
all possible passages. But the contrary opinion, 
which has recently been revived by Robinson and 
Fluck,? can only be maintained by reading into 
certain passages in the Iliad and Odyssey a mean- 
ing beyond the straight-forward sense of the 
words. 

Some minor points can only be briefly noticed. 
One is surprised to find the late A. W. Mair’s 
translation of Hesiod ignored. Not only is it, in 
your reviewer’s opinion, a better version than 
Evelyn White’s, but it contains an introduction 
and addenda such as only a superb Hellenist 
could have written. The statement (16) that the 


2G. M. Calhoun, The growth of criminal law in 
Ancient Greece (Berkeley, 1927); R. J. Bonner and 
G. Smith, The administration of justice from Homer 
to Aristotle (Chicago, 1930). 

3 EF. Bethe, Die dorische Knabenliebe. Rheinisches 
Museum 62 (1907) 438-475. 

4D. M. Robinson and E. J. Fluck, A study of the 
Greek Love-names. Johns Hopkins Studies in Ar- 
chaeology, 23. Baltimore, 1937. 


Mycenaean kings ‘were Minoan in civilization 
but very probably Greek, Aryan, by language’ 
will be questioned by many philologists. The prac- 
tice of infanticide is barely mentioned (229) by 
Mr. Burn. To call the six thesmothetai at Athens 
‘law-givers’ is misleading; their functions were 
clearly defined by Aristotle (Const. of Ath. 3). 
And why do so many English writers blunder 
when they cite a foreign language? We would 
remind Mr. Burn that Die That, not Der That (95 
and 99) is correct, and that the plural of Riick- 
schluss is not riickschlussen, but Riickschliisse. 

In conclusion, however, it must be emphasized 
that, if this book provokes a certain amount of 
criticism in detail, it is, taken as a whole, a very 
useful and thought-provoking treatment of a 
difficult period in Greek History. 

M. L. W. LAISTNER 
Cornell University 


Probleme der rémischen Ikonographie. By 
Frederik Poulsen; pp. 47, 67 pls. Copenhagen: 
Levin & Munksgaard, 1937. Kr. 8.50 
The first essay in this interesting and well- 

illustrated book discusses a group of early Roman 
portraits. By a careful examination of such tech- 
nical matters as the treatment of the hair and 
by reference to coins and Samnian and Hellenis- 
tic sculpture, Poulsen reaches the important con- 
clusion that the earliest example of native work 
on Italian soil dates from the second century 
before Christ. But perhaps Poulsen’s chief con- 
tribution is his demonstration of the uncertainty 
of our methods in dealing with much of Roman 
portraiture. It is clear that studies similar to this 
will be especially rewarding. 

The second essay is more limited in scope, since 
its subject is the famous cameo in the Biblio- 
théque Nationale in Paris. Poulsen agrees that 
the central figures are Tiberius and his mother 
Livia, but a new picture emerges of the per- 
sons around them. Before Tiberius stands, not 
Caligula, but Nero, the son of Germanicus, with 
Julia, while to the left of them are seated Caligula 
and probably Agrippina the Elder. Behind Livia 
are Drusus, the son of Germanicus, and perhaps 
Aemilia Lepida, who is otherwise unknown to art. 
The figures in heaven remain unchanged, for 
Poulsen accepts Curtius’ identification of the man 
in oriental costume as Alexander the Great, in 
spite of his belief (which is not borne out by the 
evidence) that the ancient writers state that 
Alexander never wore the anaxyrides. Thus we 
have the prototype of all later world-rulers 
bearing the deified Augustus to heaven, while to 
the left and right are Drusus, the son of Tiberius, 
and Germanicus astride Pegasus. The scene of 
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the gem dates between 23 and 29 A.D. and com- 
memorates in charming fashion the military suc- 
cesses of the imperial house in Germany and the 
East. 

The third and last essay refutes Curtius’ state- 
ment that a bust of Caligula in the Ny Carlsberg 
Glyptothek is a modern forgery. The book as a 
whole reveals Poulsen at his best, and we are glad 
to read that he plans to return to some of its 
problems. 

C. A. ROBINSON, JR. 


Brown University 


Die Adjektiva bei Menander. By Kar! Klaus; 
pp. xvi, 160. Leipzig: Harrassowitz, 1936. 
(Klassisch-Philologische Studien herausgege- 
ben von Ernst Bickel und Christian Jensen, 
Heft 8) 8M. 

This monograph is a study of the occurrences 
in other authors of the adjectives found in 
Menander, with some omissions; viz., adjectives 
derived from proper names, participles used as 
adjectives, ordinal numerals (cardinals too, in- 
cluding oddcic and undcic), adAAoc, udvec, and édoc. 
It consists chiefly of a mere mention of the writ- 
ers using each word, without references to pas- 
sages in which it occurs; but there are valuable 
comments in some cases. The investigation was 
made through the use of special lexicons to au- 
thors listed on page vii; for these authors Klaus 
without justification claims completeness. The 
inscriptions and papyri are almost entirely ig- 
nored. These data are supplemented by the use 
of the general lexicons of Croenert, Passow, and 
Liddell and Scott (he spells Liddell in three 
ways). In general Klaus follows the new Liddell 
and Scott in his abbreviations. It is a good plan 
to adopt a recognized system, but he is not con- 
sistent in applying it. His abbreviations actually 
lead him astray at times: Isoc. for Is. (s. v. 
ouomatpioc), Ar. for A. R. (s. vv. daeyuped< and 
koumtéc; the former reading is dubious). The 
author does not often indicate that a work is 
spurious (e.g., Arist. should be | Arist.] s. v. 
hoidopec In listing writers who use a given 
word he arranges them ‘moéglichst in chronolo- 
gischer Reihenfolge’ (page xv). This also is 
correct procedure. But ‘moéglichst’ is here an 
exaggeration. Actually he follows no regular 
order, though it is an easy matter to do so; and 
when several authors were writing within the 
same century their names come almost at ran- 
dom, and differently on different words. Plu- 
tarch may even come before Strabo and Philo. 
‘Kom’ (= Comedy except Aristophanes and 
Menander) is entered at various places in the 





fifth and fourth centuries; usually, but not al- 
ways, in the place corresponding to the first 
occurrence in these fragments. Achilles Tatius 
and Xenophon of Ephesus are late writers to 
Klaus. There are also numerous omissions of 
authors in the case of a good many adjectives, 
even such important ones as Thucydides (s. v. 
tonuceoc), Comedy (s. v. mévnc), and Lycurgus 
(s. v. amortoc). The bibliography is by no means 
complete. In citing Bekker’s Anecdota Graeca the 
different authors should be named; it makes a 
difference whether Phrynichus or the Antiatticist 
condemns a word. The Praeparatio Sophistica of 
Phrynichus should be cited by the edition of 
DeBorries, and not by pages of Bekker’s Anec- 
dota. Footnotes on nearly every page refer to 
other discussions of most of the adjectives. The 
last seven pages present a statistical analysis of 
his findings. 

The value of such a study depends largely on 
its completeness and its accuracy. The number 
of errors of both omission and commission weak- 
ens confidence in the work. Yet on the whole 
Klaus has gathered a valuable list of references 
on 570 adjectives. In fairness to him it should be 
stated that in the judgment of this reviewer cer- 
tain kinds of defects, such as the failure to adhere 
to chronological order, could have been prevented 
by more careful editorial supervision. 

DONALD BLYTHE DURHAM 

Hamilton College 


SHORTER NOTICES 


Pen and Sword in Greece and Rome. By Oliver Lyman 
Spaulding; pp. viii, 151. Princeton: Princeton 
University Press, 1937. $2.00 
This charming book is an appreciation of those 

writers of antiquity who deal with military affairs. 
The author’s enthusiasm for classical studies and his 
solid technical knowledge produce a readable account 
of military problems and a renewal of interest in 
certain lesser-known figures in Greek and Latin 
military history. A wide audience may read this 
small book with enjoyment and profit. 

The concluding sentence is a gem. It might well 
be used as a slogan to combat the educasters who 
would have us believe that any break with tradition 
is, because of that fact, good. Col. Spaulding writes, 
‘Experience is our most expensive material; let us 
not waste it.’ 


History of Art: Ancient Art by Elie Faure, trans- 
lated from the French by Walter Pach; pp. xlix, 
330. Garden City, N. Y.: Garden City Publishing 
Co., 1937. $2.00 


Reprint of the 1921 edition published by Harper 
and Brothers which was translated from the second 
French edition (also 1921). The work is too well- 
known to require full notice here. The numerous 
illustrations are reproduced without change except 
for reduction in size. 
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CLASSICAL NEWS 


Edited by George Depue Hadzsits, University of Pennsylvania, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


All items for this column should be sent directly to 
Professor Hadzsits 





Appointments: Allegheny College, William R. 
Tongue, formerly of the University of Missouri, 
to be Professor of Latin and Greek; Brown Uni- 
versity, A. C. Andrews, formerly of the University 
of Maine, to be assistant professor; Frank Pierce 
Jones to be instructor of Greek and Latin Clas- 
sics; Alden G. Vaughan to be instructor of Greek 
and Latin Classics; University of Chicago, David 
Grene, formerly of Harvard University, to be in- 
structor in Greek; University of Colorado, Ed- 
ward F. D’Arms, formerly of the University of 
Minnesota, to be professor and chairman of the 
Department of Classics; Columbia University, 
Kurt von Fritz, formerly of Reed College, to be 
visiting associate professor of Greek and Latin; 
Gilbert Arthur Highet, formerly of Oxford, to be 
associate in Greek and Latin; William Abbott 
Oldfather, of the University of Illinois, to be 
visiting professor of Latin in the spring term; 
Duke University, Robert Samuel Rogers, for- 
merly of Western Reserve University, to be pro- 
fessor of classics; Hanover College, Mars M. 
Westington, formerly of the University of Chi- 
cago, to be professor of classics and head of the 
department; Knox College, Norman Johnson, for- 
merly of the Ashville School for Boys, to be 
instructor in Latin; University of Minnesota, 
John L. Heller, formerly of Allegheny College, to 
be assistant professor of Greek; University of 
North Carolina, Rozelle Parker Johnson, formerly 
of Brown University, to be associate professor of 
Latin; Ohio University, Harold R. Jolliffe, grad- 
uate of the University of Chicago, to be professor 
of Latin; University of Oklahoma, Oscar William 
Reinmuth, formerly of the University of Ne- 
braska, to be professor of classics and chairman 
of the new combined department of Latin and 
Greek; Olivet College, Friedrich Solmsen, for- 
merly of Hunter College, to be professor of an- 
cient philosophy; University of Pittsburgh, Jo- 
tham Johnson to be instructor in classics; Prince- 
ton University, S. D. Atkins, formerly of Baylor 
University, to be instructor in classics; Shirley 


Howard Weber, assistant professor of classics, 
on leave of absence to be librarian of the Gen- 





nadion in Athens, Greece; Queens College (re- 
cently established in Flushing, New York), 
Konrad Gries to be tutor in Latin and Greek; 
Smith College, Florence A. Gregg, professor of 
Latin, to be John M. Greene Professor of 
Classics; Stanford University, Philip W. Harsh, 
formerly of the University of Oklahoma, to be 
assistant professor of classics; Tulane Univer- 
sity, Russell Mortimer Geer, formerly of Brown 
University, to be professor of Latin and chairman 
of the department of classical languages. 


The School of Classical Studies of the Amer- 
ican Academy in Rome is planning to conduct a 
six week summer session, the probable dates of 
which are July 11-August 20, 1938. Professor 
H. T. Rowell of Yale University will again be in 
charge. Announcements of the program will ap- 
pear shortly in CW. Information may be obtained 
from the Executive Secretary of the American 
Academy, Roscoe Guernsey, 101 Park Avenue, 
N. Y. C. 

The new officers of the American Classical 
League are the following: President, B. L. Ull- 
man (University of Chicago); Vice-Presidents, 
Anna P. MacVay (Wadleigh High School, New 
York), Charles E. Little (George Peabody Col- 
lege for Teachers), Richard M. Gummere ( Har- 
vard University), Charles C. Mierow (Carleton 
College); Secretary, Rollin H. Tanner (New 
York University) ; Editor of Classical Outlook, 
Lillian B. Lawler (Hunter College). 

The Bayerische Akademie der Wissenschaften 
announces an award of 1500 RM for an essay on 
the subject ‘Die Stellung der Eingeborenenbevolk- 
erung im staatlichen Leben Agyptens zur Ptol- 
emierzeit.’ The limit is set for April 1, 1940. 
Candidates should communicate with R. A. Miil- 
ler, Bayerischen Akademie der Wissenschaften, 
Miinchen, Neuhauserstrasse 51, 

As a memorial to Professor Charles Knapp, a 
fund is being raised, the income of which will be 
devoted to maintaining the Knapp Classical 
Library, which has been in part established by 
volumes belonging to his personal collection. 
Readers of CW who may wish to pay tribute to 
the man who labored so devotedly on this journal 
by contributing to this fund may obtain further 
information from Miss Grace Goodale, Barnard 
College, New York City. 

At the meeting of the Classical Association of 
New England, held at Wesleyan University, April 
2 and 3, 1937, the following officers were elected: 
President, Austin M. Harmon (Yale University) ; 
Vice President, Caroline L. Sumner (Stoneleigh- 
Prospect High School, Greenfield, Mass.) ; Secre- 
tary-Treasurer, John W. Spaeth, Jr. (Wesleyan 
University). 
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The attendance of American scholars at the 
Fifth International Congress of Papyrologists, 
held at Oxford University this summer, was most 
gratifying. Those who attended were W. E. 
Blake, C. Bonner, E, R. Hardy, A. C. Johnson, 
C. J. Kraemer, Jr., D. W. Prakken, M. Rostovtzeff, 
H. A. Sanders, C. B. Welles, J. G. Winter, H. C. 
Youtie. 

Eva Fiesel, visiting professor of linguistics at 
Bryn Mawr, died May 27. A pupil of Gustave 
Herburg and Ferdinand Sommer, she was an au- 
thority not merely in Indo-European philology 
but especially in Hittite and Etruscan. She re- 
ceived her degree from Rostock in 1921; lectured 
at the University of Munich until 1933; studied 
Etruscan under a Rockefeller Foundation grant 
in 1933 and acted as research assistant in Etrus- 
can at Yale University until her appointment to 
Bryn Mawr in 1936. 

Abraham Valentine Williams Jackson, profes- 
sor emeritus of Indo-Iranian languages at Colum- 
bia University, died August 7 at the age of 
seventy-five. With the exception of two years at 
Halle, all of his academic career, both as under- 
graduate and teacher, was spent at Columbia, 
first as assistant in English and instructor in 
Zend, Anglo-Saxon and Indo-Iranian, later (1891- 
1895) as Associate Professor of English Lan- 
guage and Literature. In 1895 he was appointed 
professor of Indo-Iranian languages and held that 
post until his retirement in 1935. He was author 
of many books and articles and editor of the 
Columbia University Indo-Iranian Series. 

Esther Boise Van Deman, archaeologist, died 
May 3, at the age of seventy-four. She was edu- 
cated in the University of Michigan, Bryn Mawr 
College and the University of Chicago and taught 
Latin at Wellesley, Holyoke and Goucher colleges. 
After holding a fellowship in Rome (1906-1910), 
she was associated with the Carnegie Institution 
(1910-1925) and served as Professor of Roman 
Archaeology at the University of Michigan from 
1925 until her retirement in 1930. She was 
author of The Atrium Vestae (1909) and The 
Building of the Roman Aqueducts (1933). 

We are greatly encouraged by the unexpected 
increase in the enrollment of classics students at 
the University of Pennsylvania. Although we had 
in a variety of ways worked toward this end, the 
reward none the less has come as a most welcome 
surprise, and it is my hope that at other univer- 
sities there may be similar indications of a turn 
for the better. 

May I ask for the cooperation of all friends in 
making this column as valuable as possible to 
readers of CW? I shall welcome items of all 
kinds. 





ABSTRACTS OF ARTICLES 


Edited by Francis R. B. Godolphin, Princeton University, 
Princeton, N. J. 


All correspondence concerning this department should be 
directed to Professor Godolphin. The system of abbreviation 
used is that of Marouzeau in L’Année Philologique. For list 
of periodicals regularly abstracted and for full names of 
abstractors see the index number to each volume of CW. 


Ancient Authors 

Aeschylus. Campbell, A. Y.—Odd Points in the 
Agamemnon. Defence of the author’s edition of this 
drama against the criticisms of Fraenkel, Dobson, 
and Schlesinger. 
CR 51 (1937) 116-118 (Coleman-Norton) 

Anonymous. Walldén, S.—Zum sog. Sermo de con- 
fusione Diaboli et Inferni. Textual criticism and 
interpretation of six passages in work named in 


title. 
Ph 92 (1987) 118-115 (Hough) 
Aristotle. Emonds, Hilarius—Die Oligarchen- 


revolte zu Megara im Jahre 875 und der Philosoph 
Ichthyas bei Tertullian Apol. 46, 16. Ein neues Aris- 
totelesfragment aus der Meyapéwv moXiteia. On man- 
uscript evidence replaces the conjectural Hippias of 
the usual text with the name of the philosopher 
Ichthyas. Through Diodorus 15.40.4 connects Ich- 
thyas with the revolt; concludes that Tertullian 
derived his information from Aristotle. 

RhM 86 (1937) 180-191 (Allen) 


Cicero. Kroll, W.—Ciceros Rede fiir Plancius. 
Discussion of the lex Licinia de sodaliciis under 
which Plancius was accused of ambitus. Plancius 
was not guilty under that law, which on this occa- 
sion was invoked for private purposes. In the mat- 
ter of what Cicero really said as against the pub- 
lished speech, Kroll reaches no conclusion. 

RhM 86 (1937) 127-139 (Allen) 


Josephus. Bickerman, E.—Sur la version vieux- 
russe de Flavius Joséphe. Maintains against Eisler 
that the Old-Russian translation of Josephus is dis- 
figured by extensive medieval forgeries and does not 
represent an older and original composition by the 
Jewish author. 

Mélanges Cumont! 53-84 (Riess) 

Melito. Bonner, Campbell—The Homily on the 
Passion by Melito, Bishop of Sardis. A discussion 
of the homily, preserved on a papyrus which fixes 
the author’s name. A sketch of the contents. The 
author’s theological standpoint. Attention is called 
specifically to liturgical passages, to Melito’s use of 
the Scriptures and to the relation of the Greek text 
to the Syriac fragment. 
Mélanges Cumont 107-119 (Riess) 

Palatine Anthology. Waltz, Pierre—Quelques con- 
jectures sur le texte de l’ “Anthologie”. Emends the 
following loci in book 1X: 32.5; 56.2; 89.3; 336.3; 
342.4 ne 2 and 19, 20; 423.7; 488.2; interprets 
1x, 547. 

REG 50 (1937) 206-216 (Heller) 

Plato. Bury, R. G.—Plato, Meno 99E. Suggested 
reallocation of the words of Meno and Socrates to 
Meno, Anytus, and Socrates. 

CR 51 (19387) 119 (Coleman-Norton) 


———.. des Places, Edouard—Platon et l’astron- 
omie chaldéenne. On the basis of the Platonic utter- 
ances about the divine nature of the stars, and by 
comparing them with Aristotle’s views in his De 

1Mélanges Franz Cumont; PP. xxxvi, 968. 

1 


(Annuaire de l'Institut de Philologie et d'Histoire Orien- 
tales et Slaves. Tome iv, fase. 1-2) Brussels, 1986. 
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Philosophia, the author concludes that the Epinomis 
is genuinely Platonic and rejects the authorship of 
Philippus of Opous. 
Mélanges Cumont 129-142 (Riess) 
Polybius. Bikerman, E.—Notes sur Polybe, 1. (Le 
statut des villes d’Asie aprés la paix d’Apamée.) 
Polybius (21.2.7 and 21.48.2) is wrong where an- 
nalistic tradition, reported by Livy (37.56.1-6) is 
correct. Here Polybius uses an oral source, probably 
Pergamene, offering specifically Greek view of legal 
status of conquered cities. Elsewhere (21.19 ff.) he 
is guilty of falsifying speeches to conform to con- 
temporary Greek theory. Appendix catalogs status 
of coastal cities after 188. 
REG 50 (1937) 217-239 (Heller) 
Porphyry. Festugiére, A. J.—Une source her- 
métique de Porphyre. Porphyry in De Abstinentia 
2.47 mentions ‘the Egyptian’ as a source. This our 
author takes to mean Hermes Trismegistus and in 
Asclepius’ Latin translation of the hermetic logos 
teleios finds a similarity of doctrine with Porphyry’s 
demonology (De Abstinentia 2.36-43). 
REG 49 (1936) 586-595 (D’Arms) 
Proclus. Bidez, J.—Proclus T[lepi tic icoartikiic 
téyvnc. Remarks on Greek passages, chiefly from 
Psellos, to elucidate the commentary of Proclus, in 
which the philosopher tries to represent the connec- 
tion between theurgy and alchemy. 
Mélanges Cumont 85-100 (Riess) 
Tacitus. Marx, F. A.—Tuacitus und die Literatur 
der exitus illustrium virorum. Similarities in the 
accounts of the deaths of victims of lése-majesté in 
the later books of Annals, both in power of detail, 
color, and in reduction of characters to types make 
it more probable that their sources be found in such 
works of the type described in title, (Fannius and 
Capito) than in the more impersonal}, impartial, and 
less colorful acta senatus. Examples suggesting this 
type of source are rare in the earlier (Claudius) 
books, rarer still in the late Tiberius period, and 
non-existent in the early Tiberius period (Ann. 
1-111) thus showing the beginning of the literary 
genre as in the latter half of Tiberius’ reign. Neither 
Dio nor Suetonius show their influence, the former 
because he is too brief, the latter because he has 
rearranged his material by rubrics. 
Ph 92 (1937) 83-103 (Hough) 
Vergil. Lucas, Hans—Der Vergilkommentar des 
Carvilius Pictor und die Scholia Danielis. A Cor- 
vilius is cited as an authority for the scholium in 
Servius auctus on Aen. 1.297 (p. 110 Thilo). Lucas 
emends to Carvilius as against the emendation to 
Cornelius. 
RhM 86 (1937) 192 (Allen) 
——. Weisgerber, Leo—Vergil Aen. VII 741 
und die Friihgeschichte des Namens Deutsch. Con- 
cerned with the diutischemo and tutisscomo which 
are glosses to the Teutonico of this verse; also dis 
cusses the importance and date (circa 830) of the 
scholium on this verse which expounds the word 
cateias: hastas catheiae lingua theotisca hastae 
dicuntur (Cod. Turonensis = Bern. 165, s. IX, fol. 
146 v.). 
RhM 86 (1937) 97-126 (Allen) 


Linguistics. Grammar. Metrics 
Andrewes, M.—Cuaesar’s Use of Tense Sequence in 
Indirect Speech. Illustrations from the Bellum Gal 
licum to show Caesar’s lack of conformity with the 
normal Ciceronian convention of tense sequence, 








particularly within a speech and purposely to educe 
distinctions of tense and of mood. 
CR 51 (1937) 114-116 (Coleman-Norton) 
Chantraine, P_—Homerique pcodnmwy avOownwy. Re- 
jects all former etymologies and connects the adjec- 
tive with the non-Greek (Thraco-Illyrian) name of 
the hero and of the ‘bee-eater’ bird. In view of the 
autochthonous descent of the hero and of the fact 
that the bird nests in tunnels dug in the earth, the 
author interprets the word as ‘earth-born’, closely 
approximating the common ém/0éviec. 
Mélanges Cumont 121-128 (Riess) 
Sparks, Hedley F. D.—The Spelling Iessus in Cer- 
tain Latin MSS of the New Testament. Apropos of 
Deissmann’s essay on ‘The Name Jesus’, Mr. Sparks 
remarks that in ‘the “Celtic Family” of Vulgate 
Mss... reduplication of the consonant s between 
two vowels is a common phenomenon .. .”’ and does 
not have theological significance. 
JThS 38 (1937) 167-168 (Pauli) 
History. Social Studies 
Aymont, André——La role politique du sanctuaire 
féderal Achaien. The sanctuary of Zeus Hamaraios 
near Aigion was at first the religious centre of a 
quasi-amphictiony of the cities of Achaia proper. 
The extension of the Achaian League to the Pelo- 
ponnese deprived it of its importance and caused its 
abandonment as the meeting place of the League 
delegates. 
Mélanges Cumont 1-26 (Riess) 
Dussaud, René—Sur le chemin de Suse et de Baby- 
lone. Identifies the ‘Hagar’ of two coins found in 
Susa with the oasis of Doumah (el Djof), inhabited 
by the Agraioi of Strabo 16.4.2. This oasis, on the 
caravan route from the Red Sea to Babylon and 
Susa, is also mentioned in Isaiah xx1, which chapter 
refers to the fall of Babylon in 538. Nabonidus had 
stayed in this oasis till shortly before the attack 
by Cyrus. 
Mélanges Cumont 145-150 (Riess) 
Gagé, Jean—Le ‘Templium Urbis’. From coins of 
the later imperial period the author attempts to 
establish the development of the idea of ‘Roma 
aeterna’, centered around the Hadrianic foundation, 
and its connection with the conceptions of the ‘saecu- 
lum’, the milliarium saeculum of 248 A.D. and the 
‘novum saeculum (renovatio)’, with its reflections in 
the Christian thought of the 4th and 5th centuries. 
Mélanges Cumont 157-187 (Riess) 
Guillemin, A.—La culture du public romain a 
Vépoque imperiale. A study of the extent of culture 
under the empire reveals that (1) the common 
people, exclusive of slaves, possessed a high degree 
of literacy but little more than this; (2) the middle 
classes were greatly interested in literature, par- 
ticularly poetry, but were not highly influenced by 
the literature of the upper classes which was (3) 
chiefly interested in the perfection of style, prefer- 
ring atticism to asianism, in which fact Mlle. Guil- 
lemin sees the possible reason for its failure to reach 
the masses. 


REL 15 (1937) 102-121 (McCracken) 


Kaden, FE. H.--L’exercice de la propriété a la fin 
de Vépoque classique du droit romain. The idea, 
currently accepted, that the right of property among 
the Romans was the exclusive and unlimited domina- 
tion of a person over a thing is refuted by the total 
lack of formal definition of such a right in the 
ancient texts and the conflict between the idea itself 
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and the two principles of the prohibition of the ex- 
cessive use of a right and of the primacy of public 
interest over private. 
REL 15 (1937) 136-154 (McCracken) 
Picard, G. Ch. and H. Le Bonniee—Du nombre et 
des titres des centurions légionnaires sous le haut 
empire. The centurions of the first cohort were, in 
descending order, primipilus, princeps (prior), has- 
tatus (prior), princeps posterior, hastatus posterior, 
each having one subordinate oplio. A superior sixth 
centurion, called, variously, princeps  praetorii, 
primipilus, princeps legionis, was the administrative 
head of the legion, a strategic counsellor, and occa- 
sionally commander of a century. He had, as subor- 
dinates, one optio and two librarii. 
RPh (sér. 3) 11 (1987) 112-124 (MacLaren) 
Schwartz, E.—Die messenische Geschichte bei 
Pausanias. Studies the intricate and contradictory 
chronology of the Messenian wars as reflected in 
Pausanias from the various sources apparently used 
by him, with discussion of attitudes toward leading 
historical figures differing in accordance with differ- 
ent traditions. 
Ph 92 (1937) 19-45 ° (Hough) 
Wilcken, Ulrich—Octavian after the Fall of Alex- 
andria. Sees in the dating on the Buchis-stelae read- 
ing, ‘Year 1, Pharmuthi 21 of Caesar, the mighty 
one (?), beloved of Osiris Buchis, Great God, Lord 
of the House of Atum,’ an attempt to express the 
date in terms of the ‘conquest era’ established by 
the senate after the fall of Alexandria. The name 
of Caesar is not enclosed in a royal cartouche, 
although in the inscription of Gallus set up by the 
priests at Philae, the name of Caesar is in a car- 
touche. The priests of Buchis found dating by the 
conquest era, which did not involve the recognition 
of Caesar as Pharaoh, more attractive than dating 
by regnal years because they were bitter against the 
Roman power after the suppression of the Theban 
revolt. The recognition of Octavian as Pharaoh 
with all titles and honors including divinity took 
place soon after his victory, and the ‘conquest’ reck- 
oning did not continue after the death of Augustus. 
JRS 27 (1937) 138-144 (Reinmuth) 


Philosophy. Religion. Science 
Bayet, Jean—Présages  figuratifs déterminants 
dans Vantiquité greco-latine. The ‘symbolic’ or ‘fig- 
urative’ omen is not a sign given by the gods. It 
goes back to the pre-deistic age and is causation 
rather than mere foretelling. 


Mélanges Cumont 27-41 (Riess) 


Blanchet, Adrien—Le dieu Bacon de Cabillonum. 
Combining an inscription from Chalons-sur-Sadne 
and a torso found at Euffigneix (Haute-Marne), the 
author tries to prove the existence of a pig- or boar- 
shaped god Bacon in the Celtic pantheon. 
Mélanges Cumont 101-106 (Riess) 

Gernet, Jean—Dolon le loup. Dolon is a demon of 
the nether world. This myth belongs to the long 
series of tales developed from prehistoric ritual, in 
which the malevolent demon is driven out or con- 


quered. 
Mélanges Cumont 189-208 (Riess) 
Philippson, Robert——Zur Psychologie der Stoa. 


Discussion of the theory of Dualism of the Soul 
among the Stoics, particularly maintaining that 


Panaetius did not support it in the sense that Posi- 
donius did. 
RhM 86 (19387) 


140-179 (Allen) 





RECENT PUBLICATIONS 


Compiled from publishers’ trade lists, American, British, 
French, German, Italian and Spanish. Some errors and omis- 
sions in these lists are inevitable, but CW makes every effort 
to ensure accuracy and completeness. Books received imme- 
diately upon publication (or before appearance in the trade 
lists) are given a brief descriptive notice. Prospective re- 
viewers who have not previously written for CW and who 
wish to submit sample reviews are urged to choose unnoticed 
books accessible to them in libraries, 


General 

Mélanges Franz Cumont; 2 vols., pp. xxxvi, 968. 
(Annuaire de |’institut de philologie et d’histoire 
orientales et slaves, tome iv, fase. 1-2) Brussels, 
1936 

Includes articles by 57 scholars written in honor of 

Franz Cumont, president of the vie congrés d'histoire 
des religions (Brussels, 1935) 

Pauly-Wissowa—Real-Encyclopidie der classischen 
Altertumswissenschaft, Neue Bearb. begonnen von 
George Wissowa, unter Mitw. zahlr. Fachgenossen 
hrsg. von Wilhelm Kroll. (Bd. vi A 2) Zweite 
Reihe, Halbbd. 12; columns 1298-2519 (Timon bis 
Tribus). Stuttgart: Metzler, 1937 

Some of the important articles are: Timosthenes 

(Gisinger), Timotheos (Klee, Maas, Fascher), Tinten- 
fische (Steier), Tiryns (Karo), Titus (Fascher, Casey, 
Ensslin), Tocharoi (Herrmann), Toga (Goethert), Toreu- 
lar (Hoérle), Toreutik (Lippold), Tormenta (Ehrhardt), 
Totenteil (Bruck), Traditio (Ehrhardt), Tragoedia (Zieg- 
ler), Transactio (Naser), Trapeza (Ziebarth), Traumdeu 
tung (Hopftner), Trebatius (Miinzer, Sonnet), Tribunus 
(Lengle), Tribus (Kubitschek) 


Authors 


Ammianus Marcellinus. Pighi, G. B.—Annotationes 
criticae et grammaticae in Ammianum Marcel- 
linum; pp. 194. Milan: Calamandrei, 1935. (Pubbl. 
della Universita Cattolica del Sacro Cuore, Serie 
iv, scienze filologiche vol. xviii) 15L. 

Ennius. Drabkin, Norma L.—The Medea Exul of 
Ennius; pp. 94. New York: privately published, 
1937. (Dissertation) $1.25 

Part one argues that Ennius wrote but one play on 
the Medea legend. Part two ineludes a grammatical and 
philological commentary on the fragments of the Medea 
bexul, 

Horace. Conferenze orazione tenute alla Universita 
Cattolica del Sacro Cuore in commemorazione del 
bimillenario orazione; pp. vii, 170. Milan: Giu- 
seppe, 1986. 15L. 

Lysias. Schweizer, Albert—Die 13. Rede des Lysias. 
Kine rhetorische Analyse; pp. viii, 101. Borna- 
Leipzig: Noske, 19386. (Dissertation) 

Ovid. Cazzaniga, Anacleto—Elementi retorici nella 
composizione delle Lettere dal Ponto di Ovidio; 
pp. xiii, 186. Varese: La scuola cattolica, 1937. 
30L. 

Plato. Stécklein, Paul--Uber die philosophische 
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